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Power of Words 
By Walter E. Myer 











you sometimes hear it said that one 
does not need an extensive vocabu- 
lary, that an individual can get along 
without making use of an impressive 
array of words. This is true. You can 
get along, after a fashion, even though 
your vocabulary is severely limited. 
You can make your primitive wants 
known. You can express simple ideas. 
Children do it. So can you if you are 
satisfied with the standards of childhood. 

If, however, you do not have a rich 
vocabulary at your command, you will 
condemn yourself to mediocrity in 
thinking, in speech, in personality, and 
in achievement. Words are the pre- 
cision tools with which complex ideas 
are fashioned and expressed with clarity 
and force. If you do not possess such 
tools you cannot speak concisely and 
forcefully. You cannot convey to others 
a clear impression of your thoughts 
or feelings. 

If you are acquainted with few words, 
you will overwork them. Your expres- 
sions, lacking variety, will be dull, rep- 
etitious, uninteresting. Your conversa- 
tion will be tiresome and boring. 

To escape from monotony in your 
speaking, you may turn, as so many 
do, to slang phrases. The slang ex- 
pressions supply the color and variety 
for which everyone feels the need. 
There is, though, a peculiar fact about 
the use of slang. People adopt it be- 
cause they long for something different, 
for new and novel ways of carrying on 
conversation. But once they take up 
a slang phrase, they often overwork it 
until it becomes as boring and monoto- 
nous as were the expressions for which 
it was substituted. 
~ The only real relief from poor, ane- 
mic, lifeless speech is to be found in an 
enrichment of the vocabulary. Wilfred 
Funk, in his book “The Way to Vocabu- 
lary Power and Culture,” offers many 
suggestions for the adding of interest 
and variety to speech. He speaks, for 
example, of the 
overuse of the word 
“big,” and recom- 
mends that instead 
of applying this 
term in each of the 
following cases, one 
might speak of a 
tremendous busi- 
ness, a huge house, 
a massive intellect, 
a gigantic war, a 
mammoth cave, a 
momentous occasion, a colossal statue, 
a prodigious job, a spacious room, a 
stupendous disaster, a prodigal waste, a 
vast desert. 

The English language has a word for 
everything you can see or hear, for 
every idea which comes to your mind, 
for every emotion which you may feel. 
Find these words, become acquainted 
with them, use them. If you will do 
this you will be less boring to yourself 
and to your friends. Your personality 
will develop. You will be happier, more 
forceful, more successful. 

A college student whom I know has 
started to increase her vocabulary as a 
hobby. She adds to her possessions at 
least one new word each day. After 
acquiring a word, she puts it immedi- 
ately to work. In a few years, she will 
have an extensive vocabulary. 





Walter E. Myer 








EVANS—-THREE LIONS 
IN BELGRADE, capital of Yugoslavia, the people stop to read news reports 
posted on windows of the U. S. Information Office, run by our government 


Tito’s Difficulties 


Yugoslavia’s Communist Government Faces Troubles at Home, 


and Arouses Suspicion or Outright Hostility Abroad 


UGOSLAVIA’s leaders are in a 

stormy mood these days. Among 
other actions, the government of the 
southeastern European nation, in re- 
cent weeks, has: 

(1) Denounced Soviet Russia and 
her satellites. 

(2) Seized 26 Italian fishing vessels 
in the Adriatic Sea, and rejected an 
Italian proposal for a World Court 
settlement of the long-standing dis- 
pute over Trieste. 

(3) Broken off diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican, the independent state 
which is the headquarters of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

(4) Criticized the group of western 
nations headed by Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Yugoslavia’s angry actions reflect 
the troubles she is experiencing today. 
An underdeveloped farming country of 
16 million people, she is trying to be- 
come a modern industrial nation. 
Progress toward that goal is agoniz- 
ingly slow. 

An ambitious factory-building pro- 
gram begun several years ago has met 
with only limited success. Many fac- 
tories are unfinished. Others are prov- 
ing uneconomical because of a lack of 
trained engineers and skilled workers. 

There has been some progress, to be 


sure. Steel and coal output has 
doubled in the past six years. Electric- 
ity production has increased by 50 
per cent. The output of copper, lead, 
zinc, and bauxite is rising. However, 
some observers question whether the 
meager results of the big industrial 
program justify the outlay of 6 billion 
dollars, expended since the war. 

With the government stressing in- 
dustrial growth, farm production has 
increased only 2 per cent since 1945, 
and is still below prewar levels. At- 
tempts by the government to put the 
farmers on state-owned farms have 
met with strong resistance, and the 
‘program is no longer being pushed. A 
drought last summer has brought a 
serious food shortage this winter. 
Food prices are on the upswing. The 
price of corn, for example, has more 
than doubled in recent months. 

Living standards, though slowly ris- 
ing, are still low. The annual income 
per person is about $183 as compared 
to about $1,580 in the United States. 
Some prices are extremely high, as, 
for example, coffee at three dollars a 
pound. 

Adding to Yugoslavia’s burden is 
the cost of maintaining the largest 
army in Europe this side of the Iron 

(Continued on page 2) 


School Probes 
Expected Soon 


Lawmakers Plan to Investigate 
Communist Pressure on the 
Country’s Classrooms 


OW faithfully are this nation’s 
schools doing their job of de- 
veloping good American citizens? We 
are likely to hear much controversy 
on this question during the current 
year, because two or three congres- 
sional committees have talked about 
launching investigations of our schools 
and colleges. They want to study the 
frequently heard charges that com- 
munistic and other subversive ideas 
are being spread through American 
classrooms on a fairly large scale. 
Republican Representative Harold 
Velde of Illinois, new head of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
has said that his group will examine 
“all fields of education” to determine 
whether communist influence has 
reached the schools to any great ex- 
tent. Republican Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy of Wisconsin, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations, wants to make a similar 
probe. Still another Senate body, the 
Subcommittee on Internal Security, 
may work along the same line. 
Congressional leaders have recently 
been conferring in an effort to keep 
all these different groups from over- 
lapping in their studies. It may finally 
develop that only one of the commit- 
tees will probe our schools, while the 
others turn their attention elsewhere. 
The congressional studies, whether 
there be one or more, will throw the 
spotlight on some extremely difficult 
problems. Here is one of them: How 
are we to prevent the teaching of sub- 
versive ideas, and at the same time 
avoid suppressing ideas that are 
merely new or unpopular? 
Specifically, it is charged that a 
great many pro-communist teachers 
have found their way into this nation’s 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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YUGOSLAVIA HAS A GOOD ARMY. 


Yugoslavia 


(Continued from page 1) 


Curtain. 
cent of 


She will spend about 23 per 
her national income on her 
armed forces this year. In the U. S. 
it is estimated that we will spend about 
18 per cent of our income for similar 
Largely because of her mili- 
spending, annual 
per cent 


purposes. 
tary Yugoslavia’s 
expenditures are about 30 
higher than her income. 
badly needs financial 
She needs, too, a peaceful atmos- 
phere so that can cut military 
spending and complete her lagging in- 
dustrial program. However, there is 
probably no country in the world with 
fewer close friends among other na- 
tions than Yugoslavia. 

The events of the 1940’s are the key 
to Yugoslavia’s troubled relations with 
other lands. Prior to World War II, 
this mountainous country, about the 
size of Wyoming, was ruled by a king. 
Early in the conflict, Yugoslavia was 
occupied by the Germans and their al- 
lies, and the king fled into exile. The 
invaders were opposed by two Yugo- 
slav armies, one of which was headed 
by Josip Broz, a Moscow-trained com- 
munist known as Tito. 

As the war came to a close, Tito and 
his followers ruthlessly put down op- 
position from other Yugoslav groups, 
and took control of the government. 
The monarchy was abolished, and Tito 
set up a communist government 
modeled on that of the Soviet Union. 
Yugoslavia was universally regarded 
as one of the Russian satellite lands, 
along with Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
other Iron Curtain countries. 

In the summer of 1948 a dramatic 
split between Russia and Yugoslavia 
came into the open. Tito, it became ap- 
parent, had balked at letting Russia di- 
rect Yugoslav policies. He strongly de- 
nounced Russian interference, though 
he maintained that he was as strong a 
communist as ever. 

Let us see how these events affected 
Yugoslavia’s relations with certain 
other governments. 


Yugoslavia 
help. 
she 


on 


Soviet Russia. In the past 414 years 
the breach between Tito’s government 
and the Soviet Union has steadily 
widened. In Yugoslavia’s action, Rus- 
sia sees a serious threat to her system 
of controlling other lands. Stalin and 
his followers fear that other commu- 
nist nations may try to follow Yugo- 
slavia’s example and refuse to take 
orders from Moscow. 

The Soviet Union has, therefore, ex- 
erted great pressure to upset the Tito 
government. Russia and her satellites 
have discontinued trade with Yugo- 
slavia. There have been Soviet troop 
maneuvers in satellite lands bordering 
Yugoslavia. In fact, it is the constant 
fear of an attack from Russia and her 
satellites that—more than anything 
else—has forced, Yugoslavia to build up 
a big army, said to number at least 5 
million men. 

Is there any chance that Tito might 
patch up his differences with Russia? 
Such a possibility seems remote. Tito 
frequently lashes out in bitter attacks 
on Russia and her satellites. It is gen- 
erally felt that the differences between 
Russia and Yugoslavia are so deep— 
and feelings are so bitter—that there 
will be no making-up now. 

Italy. Yugoslavia and Italy, facing 
each other across the Adriatic Sea, 
have had troubled relations for many 
years. Yugoslavia’s recent seizure of 
Italian fishing vessels is regarded as 
merely another incident in an ancient 
rivalry over border areas. Tito’s gov- 
ernment claimed that the ships were 
trespassing in Yugoslav waters. 

The most serious border dispute b®- 
tween the two countries is posed by 
Trieste, a little area about one fourth 
the size of Rhode Island. It lies be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia at the 
head of the Adriatic Sea. About two 
thirds of the area’s 380,000 people live 
in the port city of Trieste, which has 
given its name to the entire area. 

Before World War II, Trieste was 
held by Italy. During the war, Ger- 
man troops occupied the region, but 
Tito’s forces took over the area in 
the closing weeks of the conflict. 
Yugoslavia wanted to keep the stra- 
tegically placed port, and Italy wanted 
it returned. 


Although their government is communist, 


Yugoslavs say they will fight 

As a temporary measure, the Tri- 
este region was divided into two parts. 
British and American troops occupied 
the part adjoining Italy-—including 
the port city—while Tito’s forces oc- 
cupied the largely rural part of Trieste 
bordering Yugoslavia. The United 
Nations has been unable to bring about 
a final solution of the problem, and 
the joint occupation of Trieste 
continues. 

The United States regards the 
Trieste issue as a serious obstacle to 
completion of a strong defense sys- 
tem in southern Europe. Italy and 
Yugoslavia are both enemies of the 
Soviet Union, but so long as the Trieste 
dispute goes on, there is little hope 
that the two countries will cooperate 
on defense matters. We are encour- 
aging Italy and Yugoslavia to get to- 
gether to settle the dispute them- 
selves. So far they have not done so, 
and Yugoslavia’s recent refusal to put 
the matter before the World Court 
makes the outlook for a_ speedy 
settlement discouraging. 

The Vatican. Despite the fact that 
Tito’s government is a bitter enemy 
of Soviet Russia, Yugoslavia is still 
a communist state. This fact was re- 
emphasized last month by Yugoslavia’s 
break with the Vatican, an unrelenting 
foe of communism. 

Like other communist countries, 
Yugoslavia has taken numerous steps 
against church leaders. One such step 


MARSHAL TITO, Yugoslavia’s ruler 


THREE LIONS 


against communist Russia if attacked. 


took place in 1946 when Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop Stepinac of Yugoslavia 
was put on trial by the Tito govern- 
ment, and was imprisoned on charges 
of “collaborating with the Nazis.” 
These charges were described by many 
church leaders throughout the world 
as “trumped up,” and the trial was de- 
nounced as a “communist purge.” 
U. S. government officials strongly 
criticized the conduct of the trial. 

Released from prison last year, Step- 
inac now lives under tight restric- 
tions imposed by the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment. A short time ago he was 
elevated to the rank of Cardinal in the 
Roman Catholic Church. The appoint- 
ment, it is said, so angered Tito that he 
broke off diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. 

Early this month Tito agreed with 
several Roman Catholic bishops in 
Yugoslavia to seek “a settlement of 
church-state differences.” However, 
it remains to be seen whether or not 
a genuine settlement can be achieved. 
So long as the differences remain, Tito 
will be strongly opposed by Catholics 
throughout the world. 

United States. When Yugoslavia 
sided with the Soviet Union, our lead- 
ers regarded her as a satellite state 
whose aims were opposed to ours. 
However, after it became apparent that 
the break between Russia and Yugo- 
slavia was genuine, we began to pur- 
sue a cautious policy of limited sup- 
port for the Tito government. Our 
attitude may be summarized as 
follows: 

“Soviet Russia is the greatest threat 
to world peace today. Tito is a bitter 
enemy of Russia, and will fight if at- 
tacked. Therefore, even though his 
government is communist, it is to our 
advantage to help it become strong 
enough to stand up to the Soviet 
Union. A strong, well-armed Yugo- 
slavia will make Stalin think twice be- 
fore launching an attack. If he should 
attack, the Yugoslavs would make 
valuable military allies. 

“We must also keep Yugoslavia in- 
dependent as an example to the com- 
munist-dominated lands of Europe and 
Asia. If they see that Yugoslavia was 
successful in throwing off Russian con- 
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trol, they, too, may be encouraged to 
do so. : 

“Assistance does not mean that we 
approve Tito’s policies at home or his 
type of government. There is no 
doubt that he maintains a tight com- 
munist dictatorship. Our help simply 
means that we recognize the need of 
keeping Yugoslavia from falling under 
Soviet control. As a matter of self- 
interest, we want her on our side in 
case of a world conflict.” 

In support of these views, we have 
been helping Yugoslavia for several 
years. In 1950 we gave her 65 million 
dollars for emergency food relief. We 
are assisting her in outfitting her 
army, and during the present year we 
are extending economic aid totaling 
about 78 million dollars. Great Brit- 
ain and France are also helping the 
Tito government. 

During the past year, Yugoslavia has 
worked closely with Greece and Tur- 
key, our allies in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, in making com- 
mon defense arrangements. U. S. 
military observers, visiting Yugoslavia 
last summer, reported that Tito’s 
troops were excellent. They promised 
Yugoslavia jet planes, heavy artillery, 
and tanks. 

In view of these harmonious rela- 
tions, Tito’s recent criticism of the 
western nations has come somewhat as 
a surprise. He has indicated that if 
Yugoslavia is not made a full partner 
of the western nations, he might no 
longer cooperate with us. At the same 
time, announcements have been made 
that there may soon be a slackening 
of the defense effort in Yugoslavia. 


Tito’s Behavior 


A number of explanations are being 
put forth for Tito’s recent behavior. 
They may be summarized as follows: 

“Tito is having plenty of trouble. 
The industrial program is way behind 
schedule. Last summer’s drought has 
created a _ serious food _ shortage. 
Money meant for arms will now have 
to be spent for food. 

“Therefore, Tito is trying to scare 
the western nations into giving him 
more help. He no doubt thinks that if 
he threatens to let up on the defense 
effort, or even to line up with Russia 
once more, the U. S. and other western 
nations will give him additional aid, 
or perhaps make him a NATO partner. 

“At the same time, many Yugoslavs 
are discontented over their living con- 
ditions. By his attacks on other coun- 
tries, Tito may be trying to distract 
the attention of the Yugoslavs from 
the shortcomings of their own govern- 
ment. Such a technique has long been 
used by dictators when the going at 
home became rough.” 

Our leaders want a strong, independ- 
ent Yugoslavia as a roadblock to Rus- 
sian aggression in southeastern 
Europe. Yet so long as Yugoslavia 
maintains a communist government, 
wholly distasteful to Americans, it is 
unlikely that Tito will be given full 
partnership among the nations of the 
west, or will be granted all the assist- 
ance he demands. Our future rela- 
tions with Yugoslavia will be one of 
the big problems confronting the 
Eisenhower administration. _ 





Today is a big day for students in 
four schools in New Jersey. At New 
Brunswick and Highland Park, school 
leaders are starting a two-week experi- 
ment with special TV programs. Tele- 
casts will be used in English, social 
studies, and science classes in the upper 
grades. 
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YUGOSLAVIA’S neighbors include Russian-run Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria 


Balkan Crazy Quilt 


Yugoslavia, Set Up After World War I, Is Home of Slovenes, 
Serbs, Croats, and Various Minority Groups 


EW countries merit the term “crazy 

quilt” more than Yugoslavia. For 
a country no bigger than the state 
of Oregon, this Balkan land is un- 
usually varied in terrain, climate, and 
population. 

About half the country, from the 
coast inland, is mountainous and 
heavily forested. Northern Yugo- 
slavia is a region of flat plains. This 
is the section with the best land and 
most of the nation’s 16 million people. 

Yugoslavia’s coastline on the Adri- 
atic Sea is more than 1,000 miles 
long and has many inlets suitable for 
harbors. Dalmatia in the central part 
of the coastline has long been noted 
for its magnificent scenery. It was a 
favorite vacation spot of the old 
Roman emperors. 

Yugoslavia has two distinct types of 
climate. Winters are mild and sum- 
mers are sunny and fair along the 
Adriatic. On the northern plains and 
in the mountains the weather is more 
severe with cold winters and, in some 
areas, very hot summers. 

Probably nothing has shaped the 
character of Yugoslavia’s people more 
than the rugged mountain ranges. Be- 
cause the mountains prevent much 
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UNITED STATES: 3,022,387 SQ. MI. 
YUGOSLAVIA: 95,551 SQ. Mi. 
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HOW Yugoslavia compares with the 
United States in size 


travel, numerous groups have de- 
veloped their own customs and dialects. 
Before Yugoslavia was set up as an 
independent nation after World War 
I, a number of small states existed 
here, including Serbia, Montenegro, 


and various areas under Austro- 
Hungarian rule. 
The word “Yugoslavia” means 


“State of the South Slavs.” About 
85 per cent of the people of Yugo- 
slavia are of Slavic descent. Nonethe- 
less, there has been considerable ani- 


mosity among them in the past. Dur- 
ing World War II, they often fought 
each other at the same time they were 
fighting the Germans. Since then, 
however, there has been less conflict. 

Three Slavic groups—the Serbs, the 
Croats, and the Slovenes—make up 
the bulk of the Yugoslav population. 
There are many small minority groups, 
especially in border areas. They in- 
clude Hungarians, Albanians, Ruman- 
ians, and Turks. The presence of the 
latter is a reminder that this whole 
region was under Turkish rule during 
the Middle Ages. 

Like most mountain folk, the people 
of Yugoslavia are traditionally a 
liberty-loving people. Their desire 
for independence has undoubtedly 
helped give support to Tito in shaking 
off Russian control. At the same time, 
the Yugoslavs’ love of freedom gives 
tacit warning to the communist rulers 
that they may meet with resistance if 
they try to control rigidly all aspects 
of the people’s lives. 

While the mountains have furthered 
a spirit of independence, they have 
also shut out modern ideas. Thus, 
Yugoslavia has been slow to become 
industrialized. Four out of every five 
Yugoslavs earn a living by farming. 
Chief crops are wheat, oats, corn, 
sugar beets, potatoes, and fruit. 

Farming methods are fairly primi- 
tive, most of the work being done with 
simple tools. Less than half the farms 
have even hand plows. The average 
farm family faces a life of hard work 
with little return. 

Industrialization is now taking 
place, but it is being constantly de- 
layed by lack of transportation. New 
roads are being built, but nowhere 
near enough are available as yet. 
There are less than 7,500 miles of 
railroads and only a few airports. 

In the past, most of Yugoslavia’s 
exports were carried along the Danube 
River to countries of eastern Europe. 
But since her break with Russia and 
the Soviet satellites, Yugoslavia has 
turned to the west for trade. 

. The products that Yugoslavia sells 
are mostly raw materials—wood, hides, 
and such minerals as lead, antimony, 
copper, and chromium. She has fairly 
abundant resources but is only be- 
ginning to develop them. From the 
western nations she buys manufac- 
tured goods, especially machinery and 
materials needed in her new factories. 








Readers Say— 











I think the United Nations is making 
important progress toward world peace. 
We should not throw up our hands in 
despair because there are conflicts within 
the UN. In fact, there will always be 
countries like Russia which try to spread 
hate among other nations. The best way 
to handle this problem is for us to work 
as closely as possible with other peace- 
ful countries to strengthen the UN. 

BERNARD BURKE, 
San Francisco, California 


* 


I was very much interested in your 
article on the hydrogen bomb. To what 
perpese have we worked in the past to 

uild a happy world if man is going to 
blow it all to bits? All world leaders 
should carefully consider the conse- 
quences before unleashing such a terrible 
weapon as the H-bomb. 
JUNE LEIFER, 
Waldo, Wisconsin 


* 


We, the students of the American 
Problems Class of Grand Haven High 
School, agree with the rules you men- 
tioned in an article by which everyone 
ean help combat crime. We should like 
to add another rule: Try to avoid offer- 
ing opportunities to those who might 
commit crime. Careless habits such as 
leaving lockers unlocked and keys in our 
cars are some illustrations of what we 
mean by this rule. 

RUSSELL CREASEY, 
Grand Haven, Michigan 


* 
We should like you to mention, in your 


Readers Say column, how much we enjoy 
reading your paper. We find the world 


news summaries and THE AMERICAN Os- 
SERVER’s many other articles very in- 


WANDA FISK, 
Lovelock, Nevada 


Sil 


teresting. 











An American citizen who meets cer- 
tain qualifications has the right to vote 
in our country’s elections. was sur- 
prised and shocked to learn that many 
citizens in my community did not vote 
in the last nation-wide election. Some 
of these people did not have enough in- 
terest in their country’s future to vote 
even though they have sons fighting in 
Korea. BARBARA Lee LAWMAN, 

Jane Lew, West Virginia 


* 


I think we should enter into a mili- 
tary alliance with Spain. In case of war, 
Spain. would be a great help to us by 
providing excellent bases for our forces. 
Spanish troops would also be a big help 
to our side. OPAL Parr, 

Greenfield, Virginia 
* 


I am opposed to a United States-Span- 
ish alliance. After all, Spain is ruled 
by a dictator, and any help we give that 
country would only strengthen General 
Franco’s hold over his people. 

Bos HACKETT, 
Chappaqua, New York 


* 


The boys and girls of our high school 
feel that our government spends too 
much money helping other countries. 
Uncle Sam should first help the poor 
people within our own borders, before 
sending huge sums abroad. 

JANICE FENTON, 
Des Moines, lowa 


* 


There are many needy people in the 
United States who should be given aid. 
But should we stop helping people 
abroad? I don’t think so. Peo le in 
some corners of the globe suffer unbeliev- 
able conditions of poverty. It is our 
duty to help them. What’s more, by 
helping others, we help ourselves because 
we win friends abroad. 

JOHANNA VINSON, 

Grand Junction, Colorado 
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The Story of the Week 


Soviet News Agency 


Chances are that you have seen the 
term Tass used in connection with 
news stories from Russia. Have you 
ever wondered what it stands for? 

Tass is the name given to the Tele- 
graphic Agency of the USSR—a far- 
flung, official Soviet news-gathering 
organization. It has offices and cor- 
respondents in almost every country 
in the world, and reports its news di- 
rectly to Stalin and his inner circle of 
Russian bosses. 

Some people feel that Tass is using 
its news-gathering facilities as a cloak 
for espionage in other countries. A 
few years ago, the Canadian govern- 
ment charged one of the news agency’s 
men with the crime of stealing atomic 
bomb secrets for his Moscow employ- 
ers. And a short time ago, the Nether- 
lands arrested a Tass correspondent 
for trying to buy secret information 
from Dutch government officials. 

In the United States, no member of 
the Soviet news agency has yet been 
charged with espionage, but the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation is keep- 
ing a close watch on all 28 Tass work- 
ers stationed here. 


New High Commissioner 


Dr. James Conant, retiring president 
of Harvard University, is about to take 
over his duties as new United States 
High Commissioner for Germany. Ap- 
pointed by President Dwight Ejisen- 
hower, Conant replaces former High 
Commissioner Walter Donnelly. 

In his new post, Dr. Conant will 
work with representatives of other 
occupying powers—Britain and France 


JAMES CONANT has left the presi- 
dency of Harvard University to be U. S. 
High Commissioner for West Germany 


—to supervise West Germany’s in- 
dustrial output, foreign affairs, and 
matters dealing with defense. One of 
his biggest jobs, though, will be to 
cement ties of friendship between 
democratic Germany and the United 
States. He will also help prepare the 
way for the former enemy nation’s full 
independence. 

Dr. Conant is well qualified for his 
new job. A noted scholar in scientific 
fields, as well as in world affairs, the 
59-year-old educator has served on 
special U. S. missions to London and 
Moscow. He was one of the scientists 
who witnessed the first trial atomic 
bomb explosion at New Mexico in 1945. 
Later, he worked hard to bring about 
international controls over this power- 
ful new weapon—efforts which failed 
because Russia refused to accept inter- 


uP 


IT’S WARM. Captain Darrell Geisler of Long Beach, California, tries out 


the Army’s newest cold weather suit in Korea. 


Darrell says he was just as 


warm with the suit on as he would be in bathing trunks at a summer beach. 


national control of atomic power. 

Graduated from Harvard in 1913, 
Conant taught chemistry at that 
school after taking advanced work in 
his chosen field. In 1933, he was named 
president of Harvard. 


White House Complaints 


White House offices will be enlarged 
if President Dwight Eisenhower's ex- 
ecutive helpers have their way. Their 
new office quarters in the Presidential 
Mansion, they say, are so small that 
filing cabinets have had to be stacked 
up in nearby corridors to make room 
for desks. 

Many of our past Chief Executives, 
including former President Harry Tru- 
man, heard similar complaints from 
their assistants about the shortage of 
office space. However, a storm of pro- 
tests from citizens who oppose drastic 
changes in the appearance of the White 
House put a stop to most plans to en- 
large the historic structure. 

Nevertheless, some changes have 
been made in the White House over the 
years. Theodore Roosevelt had offices 
built for himself and some of his help- 
ers in a new west wing added to the 
White House in the early 1900’s. The 
new wing, which was considered to be 
a temporary structure at first, was en- 
larged and remodeled by Roosevelt’s 
successor, William Howard Taft. 

Later, during the administration of 
Franklin Roosevelt, a new east wing 
was added, and other changes were 
made in the Executive Mansion. At 
the same time, some White House em- 
ployees—who now number over 1,100 
—were moved into a nearby building 
formerly used by the State Depart- 
ment. 


Justice—Two Views 


The contrast between justice as we 
know it and as it exists behind the 
Iron Curtain has been dramatically 
brought to the fore by two events. In 
communist Czechoslovakia, 11 former 
Red leaders were executed last month 
after they had been charged with “anti- 
government” activities. The trial was 
short and swift with no real chance 
for the accused persons to defend 
themselves. Three days after the trial, 
the prisoners were hanged. 

By comparison, two Americans who 
were charged with handing over atomic 
bomb secrets to Russia—Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg—have had _ every 
chance to state their side of the case. 


The Rosenbergs were brought into 
court early in 1951, after a grand jury 
charged them with espionage activities. 
They could not afford to hire a de- 
fense lawyer or to meet other court 
expenses, so the government paid the 
bill for these services. 

All the evidence was carefully 
weighed at the trial, and an impartial 
jury—which was first approved by de- 
fense and prosecution lawyers—found 
the defendants “guilty as charged.” 
In pronouncing the death sentence, the 
presiding judge, Irving Kaufman, told 
the Rosenbergs, “I consider your crime 
worse than murder . . . because by 
putting into the hands of the Russians 
the A-bomb ... millions of people may 
pay the price of your treason.” 

After the sentence was passed, the 
Rosenbergs took advantage of a right 
that all Americans have—to appeal 
lower court decisions to a higher tri- 
bunal. On two separate occasions, they 
took their case before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. The land’s highest tri- 
bunal, however, could find no justifica- 
tion to review the case. 

Then, earlier this month, the Rosen- 
bergs appealed to the President for 
mercy. The execution date, formerly 
set for January 14, was postponed to 
make it possible for the Chief Execu- 
tive to study the appeal. As of this 
writing, the White House has not yet 
acted on the matter. 


Longer Holidays Sought 


We shall have a number of “long- 
week-end” holidays each year if the 
National Association of Travel Organi- 
zations has its way. This group wants 
certain important holidays to be fixed 
on various Mondays throughout the 
year, so that workers could enjoy long 
week ends for travel, rest and recrea- 
tion. 

The legislatures of some 42 states 
have agreed to study the proposed 
vacation plan this year, which would 
bring about the following holiday 
changes: 

(1) President’s Day, on the third 
Monday of February, would take the 
place of separate observances for the 
birthdays of George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, 
and other great Chief Executives. 

(2) Memorial Day, now celebrated 
on May 30 in memory of the nation’s 
war dead, would be fixed on the last 
Monday of that month. 

(3) Independence Day would al- 
ways be observed on the first Monday 
in July. 

(4) Thanksgiving Day would be 
fixed on the last Monday in November. 

The travel group also suggests a 
special Veteran’s Day, to commemorate 
the end of World Wars I and II, on 
the first Monday in August. Mean- 
while, New Year’s Day, Easter, and 
Christmas holidays would remain un- 
changed under the plan. 


Asia’s Food Problem 


Many people who live in southeast 
Asia will go hungry unless the area’s 
food production is greatly increased. 
That is the conclusion of United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture officials 
who are now meeting in Bangkok, 
Thailand. 

The production of rice—Asia’s chief 
food—is dropping, while the conti- 
nent’s people are increasing in number. 
Actually, the big rice-growing lands of 
Burma, Thailand, and French Indo- 
china now produce less of the grain 
than they did 10 years ago. Commu- 
nist-directed unrest and warfare, par- 
ticularly in Indochina and Burma, are 
partly responsible for this drop. 


UN 


IN INDIA, the United Nations is carrying on experiments to find a better 


kind of rice. 


Success can mean more food for Asia’s hungry millions. 
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BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE COSTS are high, so taxes are high. President Eisenhower hopes to cut down on expenses. 


The UN group is now calling on all 
Asian countries to boost their rice 
output as speedily as possible. If 
southeast Asia cannot solve its food 
shortage problem, members of the FAO 
contend, many recent improvements 
in the health, education, and general 
welfare of Asian people will be lost. 


World Glimpses 


Japan has decided to put a stop to 
the flight of Soviet planes over the 
island nation’s territories. Backed up 
by Uncle Sam’s Far Eastern air ar- 
mada, Japanese leaders have sent this 
warning to the Russians: From now 
on, all Red planes that violate Japan’s 
frontier will be asked to land. If they 
refuse, they will be shot down. 

Germans are streaming out of So- 
viet-occupied East Germany at an ever- 
increasing rate. It is estimated that 
some 100,000 East Germans risked 
death at the hands of Red border 
guards to escape to democratic Ger- 
many last year. An additional 90,000 
refugees are said to have fled from the 
Soviets to start life anew in West Ber- 
lin—an area under Allied supervision. 

The Sudan, a huge territory that 
extends from Egypt’s southern border 
to central Africa, hopes to become an 
independent nation soon. A number 
of the area’s important political parties 
have already agreed on a tentative con- 
stitution for their land. The Sudan is 
now governed by Britain and Egypt. 


TV Around the Globe 


Television towers are springing up 
in more and more countries around the 
globe. Some 17 lands, besides the 
United States, already have TV trans- 
mitters on the air. The list includes 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Soviet Union, 
Spain, Cuba, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Canada, Mexico, Bra- 
zil, Japan, and Argentina. At least 13 
additional countries, including Nigeria 
and Morocco, are planning to launch 
video broadcasts soon. 

The U. S., with some 20% million 
TV sets now in use, is far out in front 
of other countries as a_ television 
center. Nevertheless, an estimated 25 
million or more persons will see video 
programs regularly this year in other 
parts of the globe. 


Low Prices in Austria 


Western leaders are wondering what 
effects, if any, the latest Soviet propa- 
ganda trick will have on the Austrians. 
The Russians have set up a chain of 
some 200 supermarkets in the Russian- 
occupied sections of the little Euro- 
pean country, through which the Reds 
hope to win Austrians over to com- 
munism. By selling goods at low 
prices, the Soviets are trying to make 
communism seem more attractive to 
Austria’s people. 

In some cases, the Russians sell 
goods at prices up to one half below 
those charged by privately owned 
stores. The Soviets can do this be- 
cause some of their goods are turned 
out by unpaid slave-labor, and because 
Russia refuses to pay the taxes that 
other stores must pay. 

A number of Austrians, particularly 
those who have a hard time in making 
ends meet, appear to be flocking to buy 
low-cost goods at the Soviet-run 
stores. So far, though, there is little 
evidence that Austrians are turning 
to communism wholeheartedly. 


Though Austria has its own national 
government, with some powers over 
home affairs, it is still an occupied 
land. Ever since the close of World 
War II in 1945, the little country has 
been occupied by Americans, British, 
French, and Russian troops. 


Cold War Strategy 


Is Uncle Sam doing all he can to tell 
the peoples of other nations what 
America’s aims really are? Are we 
doing a good job of “selling’’ democ- 
racy abroad? How can we strengthen 
our hand in the war of ideas with the 
Soviets ? 

These are a few of the questions 
that have been troubling Americans 
for some time now. That is why Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower has decided 
to set up a special board to study the 
value of our existing foreign-informa- 
tion programs, and to recommend im- 
provements wherever they may be 
needed. Moreover, the proposed new 
group would work with other govern- 
ment agencies to tie together all global 
policies aimed at stopping communism. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 





A slow-motion camera shows that it 
takes one-fortieth of second to wink 
the eye. And in some instances it takes 
four hours to explain to your girl friend 
why you did it. 

* 


Bernard Shaw one day received an 
invitation from a _ celebrity hunter: 
“Lady X will be at home Thursday be- 
tween four and six.” 

The author returned the card. Under- 
neath he had written: “Mr. Bernard 
Shaw likewise.” 



































GOLDSTEIN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“I refuse to answer on the grounds 
that it might flunk me.” 





Butcher: 
credit, sir. 
should be.” 

Customer: “I know that. Just make 
it out for what it should be and I'll pay 
— 


“I can’t give you any more 
Your bill is bigger than it 


* 


A breakfast guest at the White House 
during the Coolidge administration was 
astonished to see the President pour his 
beverage from cup to saucer. Not to 
be outdone, the guest followed suit. 

The President added cream and sugar 
in the saucer, and tasted the mixture 
with his spoon. 

The guest was about to do likewise 
when Mr. Coolidge set the saucer on the 
floor for the dog. 


The judge was at dinner in the new 
household when the young wife asked: 
“Did you ever try any of my biscuits, 
Judge?” 

“No,” said the judge, “I never did; but 
I dare say they deserve it.” 


* 


Lady Customer 
birthday present): 
men’s socks that you have?” 

Clerk (who had shown her 20 pairs) : 
“That's all, lady, except the ones I have 
on.’ 


(hunting husband’s 
“Is this all of the 





SPORTS 


HE indoor track season, now in full 

swing, is shaping up as the most 
exciting competition in years. Almost 
all of America’s top runners, jumpers, 
and weight-throwers are taking part 
as well as a number of outstanding 
athletes from abroad. Among the 
participants are many who starred in 
last summer’s Olympic Games at 
Helsinki. 

As usual, the mile run is the head- 
line attraction in most of the indoor 
meets. Don Gehrmarin of Milwaukee 
and Fred Wilt, “the flying G-man” 
from New York, are renewing their 
rivalry which has attracted so much 
attention in recent winters. For three 
years the two have waged one stirring 
race after another. Before the present 
season started, Gehrmann had beaten 
Wilt in 16 of the 23 races in which they 
had taken part. 

However, Wilt and Gehrmann may 
not be able to monopolize the mile hon- 
ors this year as they have generally 
done in the past. Several other out- 
standing milers are competing in the 
major meets this winter. They in- 
clude Bob MeMillen of Los Angeles, 
and Ingve Ericsson and Sture Land- 
qvist, two of Sweden’s fastest run- 
ners. A Stockholm fireman, Ericsson 
is noted for his blazing finish. 

Another friendly personal rivalry 
which is being renewed is that be- 
tween Bob Richards and Don Laz, the 
world’s two best pole vaulters. In the 
Olympic competition Richards was 
first, and Laz was second. Both are 
capable of soaring over the cross bar 
at a height of more than 15 feet. 

Among the leading contenders in the 
two-mile run this winter is lanky 














BOB RICHARDS goes over the bar 


Horace Ashenfelter, the former Penn 
State athlete. Ashenfelter’s victory 
in the Olympic steeplechase marked 
the first time in more than 40 years 
that an American had won a distance 
race in Olympic competition. One of 
his indoor opponents will be Osman 
Cosgul, the distance-running champion 
of Turkey. 

Competing in the middle-distance 
events are three Olympic champions— 
Mal Whitfield of the U. S. Air Force, 
and George Rhoden and Herb Mce- 
Kenley, both of Jamaica. Among the 
top sprinters of the winter is Lindy 
Remigino of Manhattan College, the 
Olympic 100-meter champion. Walt 
Davis of Texas, whose leap of almost 
six feet nine inches won him the Olym- 
pic high-jumping title, is also taking 
part in some of the indoor meets. 
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Democracy and the American School System 


(Concluded from page 1) 


schools and colleges, and are system- 
atically undermining our young peo- 
ple’s faith in the American way of 
life. It is also charged that this same 
undermining process is being carried 
on through various textbooks, espe- 
cially in such fields as history, gov- 
ernment, and economics. State legis- 
lative committees and various private 
associations have been very active in 
making such criticisms during the last 
few years. 

When carefully investigated, many 
of the accusations prove to be false or 
misleading. Some groups and _ in- 
dividuals systematically try to smear, 
as communistic, any ideas with which 
they disagree. They find it easier to 
win arguments by calling their op- 
ponents “subversive” or “communis- 
tic” than by arguing out the merits 
of whatever issues may be involved. 

There are organizations which, in 
their attempts to discredit textbooks 
that they do not like, will deliberately 
misrepresent the books. Sometimes 
they quote only part of a sentence, so 
as to show a meaning entirely dif- 
ferent from that which the complete 
sentence gives. 

There was also a group, not long 
ago, which went into the business of 
selling “anti-communist” literature to 
teachers. It sent out subscription 
blanks along with a suggestion that 
any good, loyal American teacher 
would be glad to buy the material— 
and that anyone who refused to sub- 
scribe might easily become a disloyalty 
suspect. 

In many places, teachers are re- 
quired to take oaths that they are not 
communists or otherwise subversive. 
Some people complain that this is an 
insulting requirement. Others say it 
is simply a recognition of the highly 
responsible position which teachers 
hold. 

Citizens in Action 


In various communities, when the 
question is raised as to whether sub- 
versive ideas are being taught in the 
schools, citizens jump to hasty conclu- 
sions. They accept the charges of 
subversion as true, without making 
careful examinations. They demand 
the elimination of certain textbooks, 
or the firing of school officials, with- 
out knowing what is actually going on 
in local classrooms. 

In other areas, when such conflicts 
arise, the people weigh the facts care- 
fully. If a teacher is under attack, 
they try to get a fair idea of how well 
he is doing his job. If they are told 
that a certatn textbook contains sub- 
versive ideas, they ask a committee of 
respected citizens to examine it. 

School officials, when they honestly 
feel that they are doing a good job of 
training their students, can help pro- 
tect themselves against unjustified at- 
tacks by working in close cooperation 
with parents and other citizens—by 
welcoming friendly inquiries as to 
what the schools are doing. 

One of the worst results of irre- 
sponsible attacks on teachers and text- 
books is that they create confusion and 
make more difficult the job of finding 
actual cases where a few communists 
have entered our school systems. If 
too many obviously false accusations 
are made, large numbers of people 
might eventually conclude that all com- 
plaints regarding subversion in the 


schools are groundless or exaggerated. 
Such a development would be dan- 
gerous, because Americans need to stay 
on the alert to make sure that their 
schools are genuinely supporting de- 
mocracy. There are numerous com- 
munists and communist sympathizers 
in the United States, and we know 
that they are trying to exert as much 
influence as possible. It can be as- 
sumed that some of them are at work 
on the schools. We must develop ef- 
fective ways of discovering their in- 
fluence and weeding it out. 
Americans are not seriously divided 
over such questions as “Should com- 


public that communism is being taught 
when such is not the case. 

An important point that citizens 
need to remember, as they keep wateh 
on their schools, is the difference be- 
tween the teaching of facts and the 
advocating of a policy. For instance, 
suppose a parent hears that his chil- 
dren are “studying about communism” 
in one of their classes. “This could 
be bad,” he thinks; “I’d better look 
into it.” So he asks the youngsters 
a few questions about what they are 
learning. Perhaps, too, he looks at 
their textbook, and has a talk with 
the teacher. 


OG 
A. DEVANEY 


AMERICAN STUDENTS, congressional investigators say, must be protected 
against communist influence in the schools 


9” 


munists teach in our schools?” or 
“Should pro-communist ideas be al- 
lowed in our textbooks?” Practically 
everyone in the United States would 
immediately answer “No” to both 
questions. Our real problem is to 
find a sensible middle path that will 
enable us—on one hand—to steer clear 
of communist teaching and—on the 
other—to avoid hysterical denuncia- 
tion of every unfamiliar or unpopular 
idea. 

Unless the citizens of a community 
regularly take interest in what their 
schools are doing—unless they calmly 
investigate the facts whenever a dis- 
pute arises over what is being taught, 
their educational system may eventu- 
ally suffer in one of two ways: Possibly 
the communists will manage, unob- 
served, to exert influence upon the 
classrooms; or—on the other hand— 
irresponsible people may convince the 


He may discover that his children 
are in classes where communism is 
being advocated. He may find that 
they are being taught to admire the 
totalitarian policies of Soviet Russia. 
If so, he should not rest until the situ- 
ation is corrected. 

More likely, however, he will learn 
that his youngsters are simply study- 
ing the facts as to how the Soviet way 
of life differs from ours. This kind of 
study is essential. If we are to have 
well-informed citizens, our schools 
must be free to teach the facts about 
all political and economic systems. 
The genuine American patriot has 
faith that practically everyone, after 
learning the truth about communism, 
will cling more firmly than ever to 
democracy. He is the man who be- 
lieves that our system is good enough 
to stand honest comparison with 
others. 


Only through permitting an unham- 
pered search for facts—in schools and 
elsewhere—can our nation develop 
realistic policies to meet changing con- 
ditions. Freedom of thought, says 
the eminent scientist Vannevar Bush, 
constitutes one of our big advantages 
over a totalitarian state. A dictator- 
ship, argues Bush, is less likely to cor- 
rect its mistakes and repair its weak- 
nesses than is a democracy, because 
people in a dictatorship are not al- 
lowed to point out facts that expose 
governmental shortcomings. 

Are we beginning to stifle freedom 
of thought and discussion in our own 
country? Some Americans think so. 
They cite reports that students in 
many colleges seem afraid to express 
unpopular ideas for fear of being 
called “radical.” 

Senator Thomas Hennings, Jr., of 
Missouri, says: “Unless individuals 
and minority groups are secure in their 
freedom to think and express ideas 
that the majority dislike, our entire 
democratic society . . . would soon be 
undermined.” 

He continues: “Here, in the cradle 
of freedom, we’re going to great 
lengths to discourage any original 
thought or ideas. ... We talk... 
about how communists are infiltrat- 
ing, but in all honesty, I doubt if they 
can do half as much damage as we are 
doing ourselves with our eyes wide 
open.” 


Opposing Views 


Numerous people, however, feel that 
such statements are exaggerations. 
They say: 

“Our ‘anti-subversive’ drives in the 
school systems and elsewhere are not 
being carried too far. The idea that 
we are going through a period of 
‘anti-communist hysteria’ is largely 
being spread by the communists 
themselves. 

“The American people are not hys- 
terical over the threat of communism. 
They simply are alarmed, and justi- 
fiably so, by the extent of subversive 
influence in our nation today. Com- 
munist plots against our country must 
be destroyed. 

“The menace of communist pene- 
tration into our school system has not 
been overemphasized. Frankly, it 
would be better to go ‘too far’ than not 
far enough in our campaign against 
this menace.” 

These are among the views that will 
be argued back and forth as congres- 
sional studies of our school systems 
get under way. Additional points will 
be raised as the probes continue, de- 
pending upon the information which 
they disclose and upon the amount of 
care with which the investigations are 
conducted. 


Two lawmakers are asking Congress 
to provide the funds needed to change 
the course of a small section of the 
Missouri River. In 1946, a two-million- 
dollar bridge was built to span the 
river and to connect Onawa, Iowa, and 
Decatur, Nebraska. But the Missouri 
now runs a short distance east of the 
structure. The legislators want to 
force the waterway under the bridge 
where, they say, it belongs. Engineers 
estimate that the job of changing the 
river’s course will cost some eight mil- 
lion dollars to complete. 
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Science News 











VIDENCE that humans lived in 

America more than 100,000 years 
ago, recently reported by Dr. George 
Carter, a Johns Hopkins University 
scientist, is being widely discussed. 

It is usually maintained by most 
scientists that man first came to this 
continent by means of a land bridge 
from Siberia late in the last ice age 
which was from 10,000 to 20,000 years 
ago. 

The new evidence consists of human 
patterned flakes of rock uncovered in 
California. These flaked rocks, ac- 
cording to Dr. Carter, are important 
because they’re the product of human 
hands and are of a pattern which na- 
ture cannot duplicate. Dr. Carter 
points out that man strikes a direct 
blow and creates sharp edges on the 
rocks, while the strokes of nature are 
random and relatively light and create 
a rounded form. 

The site of the new discovery is near 
San Diego and the rocks were found 
in the sides of gravel pits and in a 
road cut. Each of the angled rocks 
was surrounded by smooth, rounded 
cobblestones and pebbles, and all were 
firmly imbedded beneath ground layers 
capped by a solid surface. 

Dr. Carter said he used two methods 
for figuring the age of the rocks. 
The first was chemical analysis of the 
soil where they were found which, he 
said, showed that it had been in place 
during the humid glacial times. 

His second method was based on 
knowledge that ocean levels around 
the world dropped as much as 300 
feet below present beaches during the 





SNOW SHOVEL on wheels! A lever 
flips the snow out of the shovel, so you 
don’t have to bend over to do the hard 
task. You do have to push. 


four glacial periods and then rose 
somewhat higher than now when the 
ice caps melted. The seas did not rise 
as high with each glacial age and thus 
rivers and streams dumped their loads 
of sand and gravel at successively 
lower stages. As a glacier formed and 
the sea dropped again, the rivers cut 
deeper into the gravel-like soils, leav- 
ing a series of distinct terraces along 
the sides of the stream with the oldest 
terrace on top. It was at these points 
that the scientist found his man-pat- 
terned rocks. 

The people who fashioned these 
rocks, says Dr. Carter, must have come 
to this continent during a mild climate 
when the land bridge between Siberia 
and Alaska was exposed. The scien- 
tist feels that this must have been at 
the start of the third ice age because, 
during the first, this land bridge was 
under water and, during the second, 
a glacier covered the upper half of 
North America. 
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Humphrey Heads U. S. Treasury 


This is the first in a series of special 
features on important government of- 
fices, their functions, and the men and 
women who run them. This week's 
article deals with Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey and the 
Department he heads. 


gee 62 years ago in Cheboygan, 
Michigan, George Humphrey stud- 
ied to become a lawyer. After gradu- 
ating from the University of Michigan, 
he worked for six years as a member 
of his father’s law firm. Then, the 
ambitious young lawyer eagerly seized 
an opportunity to join the large in- 
dustrial firm of M. A. Hanna. 

Humphrey rapidly climbed up the 
ladder of success in the business world, 
and he was soon made a partner in the 
Hanna Company. Shortly after his 
39th birthday, he was named president 
of the firm. He won a reputation 
among industrialists for his uncanny 
ability to foresee business ups and 
downs, and to profit by them. When 
appointed to his present job, Hum- 
phrey had a hand in directing the 
affairs of 20 or more corporations. 

The new Treasury head has twice 
served the nation in special jobs. In 
1946, he acted as chairman of a busi- 
ness advisory board that worked with 
the Department of Commerce. Two 
years later, he headed a special survey 
group which studied ways in which 
Germany’s industries could contribute 
most to a rebuilding of that defeated 
nation. 

People who work with Humphrey 
say he has beundless energy for work, 
good business sense, and a friendly 
attitude toward everyone he meets. 
He is an expert horseman, and owns a 
stable of race horses. His favorite 
form of relaxation, when he can find 
the time, is wild game hunting. 

The Department headed by Hum- 
phrey was set up by Congress in 1789, 
and is one of the national government’s 
oldest offices. At the outset, its chief 
duty was to supervise and manage the 
nation’s finances. Over the years, 
though, it has added a long list of 
other duties to its original ones. 

All told, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury supervises the work done by some 
20 or more agencies which employ over 
120,000 persons. Though its main 
offices are located in the nation’s capi- 
tal, about 9 out of every 10 Treasury 
employees work in field agencies scat- 
tered over the country. Here, in brief, 
are some of the Department’s chief 
agencies and their duties: 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
which is the largest branch of the 
Treasury, is the nation’s tax collector. 
It also supervises the manufacture of 
alcoholic beverages. Moreover, like 
certain other Treasury offices, it has 
its own team of investigators and law- 
enforcing agents. They are often called 
“T-Men.” : 

The Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency supervises the activities of 
all national banks in the country, 
grants charters to new banks, and 
handles other banking matters. 

The Bureau of Customs collects taxes 
on goods entering U.S. ports, sees to 
it that anti-smuggling laws are en- 
forced, and supervises the export of 
certain goods to other countries. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing has the job of printing and coining 
money, printing defense bonds and 
stamps, postage stamps, and the like. 

The Bureau of Narcotics enforces 
laws that prohibit the sale and use of 
harmful drugs. Its investigators are 
frequently in the news for the job 
they are doing in tracking down ped- 
dlers of harmful drugs. 

The Fiscal Service receives and pays 
out public funds, and, in general, acts 
as Uncle Sam’s banker. 

The Secret Service protects the 
President and his family by providing 
special guards. It also has a staff of 
investigators who track down forgers 
and counterfeiters. 

The U.S. Coast Guard, which acts 
as the nation’s watchdog on the high 
seas, is under the Treasury in peace- 
time. In an emergency, the President 
can ask the United States Navy to 
supervise the activities of the U. S. 
Coast Guard. 





TREASURY Secretary George 
Humphrey 
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In each sentence below match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. He owns several pretentious (pré- 
tén’shiis) houses. (a) run-down (b) 
elaborate or showy (c) plain or modest 
(d) modern. 


2. Another world war would be cat- 
astrophic (kit-i-stréfic). (a) a com- 
plete surprise (b) expected (c) fought 
in Asia (d) disastrous. 


3. The dictator was a charlatan 
(shar’li-tin). (a) former convict (b) 
scheming fraud (c) tyrant (d) kind 
old man. 


4. The man’s way of life was austere 
(és-teer’). (a) quiet and uneventful 
(b) exciting (c) strict and severe (d) 
lonely. 


5. Some people are astute (is-tiit’) 
judges of character. (a) keen (b) 
poor (c) cautious (d) hasty. 


6. The peace plan was thwarted 
(thwér’téd) by the Soviet delegate. (a) 
introduced (b) laughed at (c) at- 
tacked (d) blocked. 


7. John was surprised by his friend's 
facetious (fa-see’shiis) remarks. (a) 
sarcastic (b) witty (c) scornful (d) 
angry. 


8. The speaker had a sonorous 
(sén‘or-iis) voice. (a) loud and full 
(b) quiet and weak (c) irritating (d) 
shrill. 


Debut comes from the French, de- 
buter, “to lead off.” Its original mean- 
ing referred to “leading off” in a game. 
The meaning was later extended to 
mean “making a first appearance” in 
a play, society, etc. Many men and 
women who were elected last November 
are now making their debuts in Con- 
gress. 


One of the nation’s most unusual 
schools is again in session. It is the 
Capitol Page School. Its 80 students 
are the boys who serve as messengers 
for members of Congress and for the 
Supreme Court justices. They carry 
messages, distribute documents, and 
perform other errands. The pages, 
who range in age from 14 to 18, study 
regular high school subjects. 


“The punishment which the wise 
suffer who refuse to take part in 
government, is, to live under the gov- 
ernment of worse men.” —Plato 


“I must view with profound respect 
the infinite capacity of the human 
mind to resist the introduction of use- 


ful knowledge.” —Lounsbury 
“Ignorance is not innocence, but 
sin.” —Browning 


“Blame not before thou has ex- 
amined; understand first and then re- 
buke. Answer not before thou hast 
heard; interrupt not in the midst of 
speech.” 


Pronunciations 


Croat—crow’at 

Josip Broz—yaw’sip brawz 
Montenegro—min 'ti-né’graw 
Stepinae—sté’ pi-nahts 
Trieste—tri-ést’ 
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Careers for Tomorrow 


The Florist Business 


F you like to work with flowers, you 

may want to become a florist. In 
its broadest sense, this industry or 
business includes the growing of 
flowers and the process of preparing 
and selling them to the public. Be- 
cause there are three distinct phases 
of the work, the field offers vocational 
opportunities to young people who are 
scientifically inclined, to those with 
artistic ability, and to those with sales 
aptitudes. 

People who work in greenhouses, 
where the flowers are grown, must 
have a knowledge of agricultural sci- 
ence. Their duties include planting the 
seeds, keeping the greenhouse at the 
proper temperature, cultivating the 
plants, and controlling insects and 
plant diseases, 

Those who choose the retail side of 
the florist business should have artistic 
ability in order to arrange the flowers 
in a pleasing manner. They must also 
have general sales ability. Frequently, 
both aspects of the retail work—pre- 
paring the flowers and selling them— 
are done by the same person. 

Throughout the florist business, in 
the greenhouse as well as in the retail 
shop, a person must have a keen sense 
of timing. Flowers are perishable and 
the demand for them varies a great 
deal throughout the year. The green- 
house worker must see that plants and 
flowers are at their best during the 
periods when the demand is greatest. 


Scientific principles govern the ger- 
mination and growth of seeds. Slight 
variations in temperature, moisture, 
and the like affect the rate of a plant’s 
growth. The greenhouseman must 
constantly call upon his scientific 
knowledge, his experience, and his 
sense of timing to help him see that 
his Easter flowers, for example, bloom 
at Easter instead of a later time. 

Similarly, in the retail shop, the per- 
sonnel must know which flowers can be 
sold and which are just a little past 
their prime. 

A long formal education is not neces- 
sary if you are considering this field. 
If you go to college, courses in botany, 
soil chemistry, art, design, merchan- 
dising, and store management will be 
helpful. 

Whatever your education, though, 
you will learn the actual details of the 
florist business through an informal 
apprenticeship. You will begin at the 
bottom of the ladder, either in a green- 
house or in a retail shop, and work up 
to positions requiring skill and experi- 
ence. 

There are several advantages in be- 
ing a florist. Greenhouse work is in- 
teresting and the jobs in a retail shop 
are varied. In the smaller stores, one 
person may sell, plan displays, make 
corsages, and arrange bouquets. In 
larger shops, there may be some spe- 
cialization, but there is variety, too. 
In all phases of the florist business, 





GALLOWAY 
THE FLORIST business can be profit- 
able for those who are really qualified 
to participate in it 


the work is clean and healthful, and 
offers a good balance between mental 
and manual labor. 

Perhaps the major drawback is that 
unless you plan eventually to have your 
own shop, your earnings may not be 
high. Beginners make from $25 to 
$35 a week, while the top positions pay 
from $75 to $100 a week. The average 
for experienced people is probably 
about $50 a week. Incomes for people 
who own florist shops vary, and depend 
upon the size of the enterprise, its 
location, and the general business 
ability of the owner. 

Both men and women can have suc- 
cessful careers as florists. A pamphlet 
entitled “Establishing and Operating 
a Flower Shop” may be obtained for 
25 cents in coin from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





Historical Backgrounds - - The Filibuster 


HE fight over the filibuster in the 

United States Senate this month 
isn’t a new dispute by any means. The 
issue has long been under discussion 
by our lawmakers. 

In its broadest sense, the word fili- 
buster refers to any method by which 
a few lawmakers can prevent a legis- 
lature from taking action. Generally, 
though, the word refers to the device 
by which one senator or a group of 
lawmakers in the upper house can de- 
feat a proposed measure by “talking it 
to death.” 

The possibility of such a “talk-a- 
thon” comes about because the Senate 
rules do not restrict the length of time 
a member can speak. Nor do they 
restrict the number of times he can 
talk about a measure when it comes to 
the floor for debate. 

The Senate, more than 100 years 
ago, decided that it did not want to 
limit debate for a number of reasons. 
The lawmakers thought that measures 
could be more thoroughly considered 
if there were no restrictions. They 
felt that the right to unlimited dis- 
cussion would keep unwisé bills from 
being pushed quickly through the Sen- 
ate. They felt, too, that since the 
upper house was comparatively small, 
each member should be able to have as 
much time as he wanted to present 
his views on any given proposal. 

The right of unlimited debate in the 
Senate has, though, sometimes been 
abused—and it is this abuse that is 
known as the filibuster. When one 
or more senators oppose a biil, but 
feel that it will pass if it is brought 
to a vote, they get the Senate floor 
and talk continuously—on any subject 


—until the measure is withdrawn, or 
until the session comes to an end. 

A single senator may conduct the 
debate himself, or a number of the 
lawmakers may work together and 
yield the floor to one another in suc- 
cession. One of the longest speeches 
made by an individual was that made 
in 1908 when Senator Robert La Fol- 
lette spoke for 18 hours. Filibusters 
by groups of senators have gone on 
for as long as 60 days. 

Some senators point out that the 
filibuster has been used by all parties 
and by some of the ablest and most 
high-minded men in the Senate. Some- 
times the filibuster, its defenders say, 
has been used to prevent the passage 
of bad laws. 

Nevertheless, the filibuster is often 
severely criticized. In 1917, the Sen- 
ate, to limit its use, adopted what is 











FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST Seareven 
THE FILIBUSTER, as this cartoonist 
sees it, can upset the processes of de- 
mocracy in our government. 


known as the cloture or closure rule. 
The rule comes into operation when 
two-thirds of the Senate—64 members 
—approve a motion to invoke it. When 
the rule is invoked, each senator can 
discuss the measure for only one hour. 

Proposals have been made to make 
it possible for a simple majority of 
senators present when a vote is taken 
to put the cloture rule into effect. 
Suppose 50 senators were on the floor 
when a motion to invoke cloture was 
made; the motion would pass if 26 
voted for it. The proposal has never 
been put into the Senate rules, how- 
ever. Most senators want to keep de- 
bate as free as possible, and many 
lawmakers do not wish to run the risk 
of having a rule limiting debate in- 
voked against them in the future. 

The Senate can change its mind, of 
course. But it looks as though the 
rules won’t be changed this year, at 
any rate. 





To get more steel, Japan is making 
an unusual deal with India. The two 
nations are planning to build a steel 
mill in India. Each country will pay 
an equal amount to build the plant. 

When the mill is completed, it will 
help both nations. It will give Japan 
the metal which her industries need. 
It will help India to use her rich iron 
ore deposits, and furnish work for 
some of that country’s people. 

In making plans for the steel mill, 
Japan is doing something similar to 
what it did before World War II. At 
that time, the island nation built a 
number of industries in neighboring 
countries. Most of these plants were 
lost, though, after Japan’s defeat. 





Study Guide 


Schools 


1. Why is the issue of loyalty and sub- 
version in U. S. schools likely to receive 
considerable attention this year? 


2. What are some of the charges that 
are being made concerning communist 
influence in our schools? 


3. Describe techniques through which 
critics of the school systems sometimes 
try to mislead the citizens of a com- 
munity. 











4, Explain why there is danger that 
the communists might benefit from the 
activities of those who make false or ex- 
aggerated charges against the schools. 


5. How can educational officials and 
the general public best protect the schools 
against communists, on the one hand, 
and against false charges of subversion 
on the other? 


6. Why is it important, when we are 
examining the schools’ work, to remem- 
ber the difference between the teaching 
of facts and the advocating of a policy? 


7. What are some arguments given by 
people who think freedom of thought is 
being dangerously stifled in this coun- 
try, and some by those who think it is 
not? 


Discussion 


In your opinion, which of these two 
dangers is greater at the present time: 
communist infiltration into our schools 
and colleges—or suppression of free 
thought and study, arising from the 
fear of communism? 


Yugoslavia 


1, What indications are there that 
Yugoslavia’s leaders are in a stormy 
mood these days? 

2. How are Yugoslavia’s industrial and 
farming programs progressing? 

3. Briefly review Yugoslavia’s history 


from World War II through the sum- 
mer of 1948. 


4. What has been the principal dif- 
ficulty between Yugoslavia and Italy? 


5. Describe the background of the pres- 
ent troubles between Yugoslavia and 
the Vatican. 


6. How have Yugoslavia’s relations 
changed in the past few years with: (a) 
Soviet Russia and her satellites? (b) 
the U. S. and other western nations? 


7. Why is our government helping 
Tito today? 


Discussion 


1. Do you approve of further U. S. fi- 
nancial aid for Tito? Explain. 


2. Do you think that Yugoslavia should 
be made a full partner in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the Tass agency? 

2. Tell of the new job that Dr. James 
Conant is undertaking. 

3. How does the case of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg illustrate a difference 
between our court procedure and that of 
Soviet controlled countries? 

_ 4. What change in holiday observance 
is proposed by the National Association 
of Travel Organizations? 

5. What important warning has Japan 
recently given Russia? 

_6. How many countries now have tele- 
vision stations? 

_ 7. By what new means is Russia try- 
ing to win friends in Austria? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) elaborate or showy; 2. (d) dis- 
astrous; 3. (b) scheming fraud; 4. (c) 
strict and severe; 5. (a) keen; 6. (d) 
— 7. (b) witty; 8 (a) loud and 
ull. 





